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a ' ' 
Editorial Buzzings. 

A Full Index wil! be given next 
week, and that will show what a diversity 
of subjects has been discussed during 
the past six months—for we now give an 
Index every half year. Those who wish 
to bind the Ber JouRNAL every six 
months can do so, and those desiring to 
have volumes bound yearly can do that 
—under the new arrangement, with the 


increased number of pages and new 
form. 





—_- 


We Have Decided not to pub- 
lish any of the Official Report of the 
North American Convention until the 
first issue in the New Year. The only 
intervening number is next week’s, and 
that ends the volume. It would be 
better to have the Official Report all in 
the same volume, and so we hope to give 
at least a part of it in the Ber JourNAL 
for January 1, 1892. 





Mrs. L. HMarrison writes as fol- 
lows to the Prairie Farmer about the late 
Convention in Chicago: 


Notwithstanding the poor returns de- 
rived from bee-culture for several years, 
eight States of the Northwest and 
Florida were represented. Much time 
was spent in discussing subjects apper- 
taining to bee-keepers at large, and the 
talk was not confined to the routine of 
the apiary. A number of practical bee- 
keeping women were present. 

There were hives, sections, a section- 
folder, crates, queen-cell protectors, bee 
escapes, etc., on hand for inspection; 
also some white honey, gathered in 
Michigan from the willow herb. 





The Daughters of the American 
Revolution have been granted 8,000 
square feet for an exhibit in the Woman’s 
Building of the World’s Fair. The 
organization, of which Mrs. B. Harrison 
is president, has 1,000 members. 


The North American Conven- 
tion has now passed into history. What 
it has done, is done, and will be ap- 
proved, discussed or censured, as the 
case may warrant. We are sorry to 
learn that Dr. A. B. Mason was unable 
to be present. An excellent body of 
officers were elected, consisting of the 
following: 

President—Eugene Secor, Forest City, 
Iowa. 

Vice-President—Capt. J. E. Hether- 
ington, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 

Secretary—W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, 
Mich. 

Treasurer—E. R. Root, Medina, O. 





———$—$—_——__ + ~- ee 





Mexico has made a World’s Fair 
appropriation of $50,000. This is only 
preliminary, however, and it is fully 
expected that the whole of the $75,000, 
which were asked for, and perhaps more, 
will be voted. 





Next Vear the “‘ North American” 
Convention is to be held at Washington, 
D. C. This will be the first time that it 
has held a meeting at the Capital. 
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Last Week we mentioned, on page 
749, the fact that the London Jowrnal of 
Horticulture had apologized for the libel- 
ous article it had published, written by 
‘*Hallamshire Bee-Keeper,” and that 
the lawsuit had been withdrawn. Here 
is its apology in full: 


We have received notice that the arti- 
cle which appeared on page 211 of the 
Journal of Horticulture for September 3, 
1891, under the heading of ‘* Punic 
Bees, and Those who Know Nothing 
About Them,” and signed a ‘‘ Hallam- 
shire Bee-Keeper,” charges the editors of 
the British Bee Journal and Record, 
Messrs. Cowan and Carr, while purport- 
ing, in answer to an inquiry, to give all 
the information in their power about the 
so-called Punic bees, that they deliber- 
ately suppressed facts within their 
knowledge, and thus gave a false account 
of matters of interest to the readers of 
their journal. That the article also in- 
sinuates that Messrs. Cowan and Carr 
have some personal and unworthy motive 
for concealing facts which it is plainly 
stated they must have known. 

There was no mention of Punic bees in 
the Record of June, 1890, nor has there 
been any allusion to them either editori- 
ally or by any of itscorrespondents. There 
is also no statement in the Record for 
June, 1890, that Mr. Carr had a Punic 
stock in his possession, and he has never 
written anything about Punic bees. 

It is suggested that the appearance of 
the article in question might be due to 
an oversight, and not to any intention to 
injure any one. That is certainly the 
case, for it isfar from our desire to make 
reflections on the reputation of those for 
whom we have never entertained feel- 
ings other thun those of true respect, 
and we now desire to express our regret 
that the article referred to appeared, 
and to withdraw all the charges and in- 
sinuations therein contained. 





If You Mave any honey to sell, 
get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 
in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a very short time. We have a few 
Almanacs for 1891, which we are selling 
at half price. 

cts Pade Se elle 


{2 If those who are in arrears will pay up 
during December, and add adollar for 1892, 
we will present each one with a copy of 
“Rural Life”, or the Convention Hand-Book 
(see pages 792 and 800), as they may select. 











The Honey Almanac for 1592 
will be published this week, and all 
orders for it will be filled by the time 
this JourRNAL is in the hands of its 
readers. Honey producers should scatter 
these Almanacs liberally, not only to 
pay for getting them up, but to inform 
the public generally about the uses of 
honey, and the benefit to the physical 
system by its generous consumption. 


~~ ++ <m ++ eo 





A Biographical sketch of Prof. 
A. J. Cook is given in the American 
Agriculturist for December, accompanied 
with a half-tone engraving. We notice 
in it this well-deserved compliment: 


Prof. Cook’s special field of science is 
well know to all, for, as an entomologist, 
he has achieved remarkable success. 
While not unmindful of the value of 
‘truth for truth’s sake,” he finds his 
greatest pleasure in working along many 
extremely practical lines in economic 
entomology. 

As a teacher, Prof. Cook has seen his 
department in the college grow from 
practically nothing—for he created it— 
to one of the best equipped laboratories 
and museums in entomology in this 
country, and it has become a center in 
the Western States, where young men 
gather for advanced work. His former 
pupils fill many responsible positions in 
the colleges and experiment Stations in 
this country. 


An Ideal Bee Funeral(?)—An 
exchange gives a fanciful description 
of a bee funeral. Bees are not usually 
credited with sympathy or sentimental- 
ism, but the writer of this item evidently 
thinks they should possess such traits if 
they donot. He says: 





Two bees were observed to issue from 
a hive, bearing between them the body 
of a comrade, with which they flew for 
a distance of ten yards. Then, with 
great care, they put it down, and selected 
a convenient hole at the side of the 
gravel walk, to which they tenderly com- 
mitted the body, head downwards, and 
then afterwards pushed against it two 
little stones, doubtless in memoriam. 
Their task being ended, they paused 
about a minute, perhaps to drop over the 
grave of their friend a sympathizing 
tear, and then they flew away. 
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The Report of the Nationa! Bee- 
Keepers’ Union for the past year is as 
follows: 


The past year has been a very import- 
antone for the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union. We have added 50 per cent’ to 
our membership, and rendered timely 
and substantial aid to many bee-keepers 
who were harrassed by malicious and 
designing enemies of the pursuit. 

The moral weight and influence of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union has prevented many 
lawsuits from being commenced, and 
where such had been begun it over- 
threw the claims of ignorant enemies of 
the pursuit, foiled the machinations of 
cunning lawyers, and guided the judges 
in making decisions, by referring them 
to the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas, and the able argument of 
Judge Williams in the celebrated case of 
the City of Arkadelphia vs. Z. A. Clark. 

In briefly reviewing the work of the 
past year, we commence with the case of 


G. W. Cole, Canton, Il. 


Here complaints were made to the 
Mayor, and the bees of Mr. Cole were 
declared a nuisance. Ignorant jealousy 
was the cause of the trouble. The case 
was then brought before a Justice of the 
Peace, who decided it against Mr. Cole 
(as might be expected), fining him $1, 
and -costs of $21.70. The case was 
then taken up by the Union, and 
appealed to the Circuit Court. 

The prosecuting witness, Mr. Shaffer, 
not being content to await the result of 
the appeal, maliciously renewed the 
attack, and the same Justice of the 
Peace issued a new warrant, just to 
annoy Mr. Cole. But this time the 
Union won the case. 

It was shown that concentrated venom 
was thecause of the prosecution. The 
city papers condemned the Mayor and 
Council in unmeasured terms. 

At the Circuit Court, to which the case 
was appealed, Mr. Shaffer and his min- 
ions were defiant and threatening at first, 
then they wanted to hedge. When the 
case was reached on the docket, our 
attorneys called the attention of the 
Court to the statute, and cited authori- 
ties. The Judge said that such a case 
could not be maintained, and ordered it 
dismissed. 

Thus ended the celebrated bee case at 
Canton. We had hoped to have the 
opportunity to carry this case to the 
Supreme Court, but was not allowed to 
do so. It was clean-cut maliciousness, 
and would have been a grand chance to 





have the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois on the simple question, ‘‘Is 
bee-keeping a nuisance ?” 


Mrs. J. M. Null, Miami, Mo. 


The Mayor, whois also editor of the 
News, tried to incite a crusade against 
the bees, and assailed Mrs. Null and her 
honey-gatherers each week. That lady, 
having been a member of the Union for 
years, was instructed how to proceed 
should legal measures be commenced by 
that ungallant official, and copies of the 
Arkansas Supreme Court decision were 
sent to the Mayor and Councilmen. They 
have not dared to molest the bees yet. 


F. M. Hart, Traver, Calif. 


A fellow named Ogden, who is a grape- 
grower in Traver, circulated a petition 
to the Board of Supervisors to have the 
bees removed because they were charged 
with ruining the grape crop—that dam- 
age was done by rain, however. Mr. 
Hart wrote the facts to the Manager of 
the Union, who, last February, in- 
structed him how to proceed, and sent 
copies of the Arkansas Supreme Court 
decision, to be placed in the hands of 
the Board, and head off the petitioners. 

The Board then procured from the 
District Attorney an *‘ opinion” on this 
question: ‘Can the Board of Super- 
visors prohibit, by ordinance, the keep- 
ing of bees ?” 

The District Attorney replied: ‘Bees 
are property, and being such you cannot 
destroy the right of the owner therein. 
Any attempt of the Board to prohibit 
these farms on the ground that they are 
a menance to fruit farms would be usur- 
pation by it of the functions of courts 
and juries, a denial to the citizen of his 
property-rights, and practically a con- 
fiscation of his property without due 
process of law.” 

The Board denied the petition, and the 
bee-keepers won a substantial victory. 

The Union is to be congratulated upon 
another victory. While Mr. F. M. Hart’s 
action was directed by the Union, he 
remained in perfect quietude, and his 
rights have been sustained. His neigh- 
bors became frightened at the cry of 
‘*the wolf,” fled to the mountains, and 
sacrificed their property. How much 
cheaper and more comfortable it would 
have been to have held a membership 
ticket in the Union, and had its backing, 
moral support and defense ! 


E. Greeley, Loraine, O. 


A neighbor of Mr. Elbert Greeley, at 
Lorain, O., circulated a petition asking 
the City Council to pass an ordinance to 
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prohibit the keeping of bees in the city. 
The Council took the wisest course in its 
disposition of the petition, as, from the 
evidence at hand, it appears to have had 
its origin in a spirit of petty malice. 
Common justice demanded that Mr. 
Greeley’s bees should not be declared a 
nuisance, and ordered removed from the 
city limits, while bees kept by others, 
within the limits of the same city, were 
not even mentioned. 


Communication by Telegraph. 


Mr. Greeley wrote thus: ‘* No bee- 
keeper knows when he may be called 
upon to defend himself in court against 
the attack of some spiteful neighbor,.. 
who thinks to injure him through his 
bees. Therefore, all should join the 
Union at once. I think the Union should 
have a cipher, for use by telegraph, in 
case of emergency. In my case the 
petition was only circulated three or four 
days before the meeting of the new 
Council, giving me no chance to defend 
myself.” 

In case of emergency, business can be 
done by telegraph, of course, but it is 
essential to carefully consider such mat- 
ters before involving lawsuits. 

The only case the Union has lost was 
the Olmstead vs. Rich case, and in that 
an answer was demanded by telegraph. 
The statement was made that the Sher- 
iff was threatening to collect the costs, 
which were very heavy (while the dam- 
age was only six cents), and Mr. R. 
wanted to appeal from the decision of the 
Supreme Court to the Court of Appeals, 
and demanded a reply by telegraph. 

We do not like to have such important 
business done by telegraph. 


Other Cases. 


At Marine, Madison County, IIl., a 
spiteful man “circulated a petition de- 
manding to have the bees removed from 
the village. We dosed the officials with 
the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
heard no more of that petition. 

At Easton, Pa., we score a victory 
won by a judicious use of the ‘‘ Decision 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas.” 
An ordiance was there presented to the 
City Council declaring the keeping of 
bees a ‘‘nuisance,” and imposing a 
penalty of $20 for its violation. It was 
referred to the Law Department, and Mr. 
C. G. Beitel appeared before that body, 
and addressed it by giving in substance 
the argument of Judge Williams (which 
we had already sent him), showing the 
absurdity of such an ordinance. The 
result was that the section relative to 
bees was stricken out by unanimous vote 


, 





and the bee-keepers there were troubled 
no more. . 


At Hopkins, Mo., the ‘‘ nuisance” 
fever has broken out; and in many other 
places it assailed apiarists, but was 
cured by a dose of the Arkansas Supreme 
Court decision. 

Space fails me to further enumerate 
the work done during the year. 


Officers for the Coming Year. 


Eight years ago the offices were filled 
by the present incumbents. Each year 
they have been re-elected by large 
majorities. They have done well, and 
been perfectly harmonious in all their 
actions. But would it not be advisable 
now to have an entire change? Would 
it not inspire confidence and add largely 
to the membership? Some may think 
that the present officers have a mortgage 
on the places they fill, and to show all 
such persons that this is not the case, a 
change may be very desirable. 

The General Manager knows that be 
expresses the feelings of all the officers 
when he says that they have no desire 
for re-election, and would be glad to give 
place to any others who may be selected 
by the votes of the membership at large. 
Their only desire is for the success of 
the Union in its great work of defending 
its members against the malicious at- 
tacks of the ignorant and prejudiced. 

Any member is eligible to office. You 
should select from the list given in this 
report such as you desire to elect, and 
make out your ballot accordingly. 


How to Become Members. 


As this report will be sent to many 
not members, but who should become 
such, it may be well to say that the 
entrance fee is $1.00, and that pays for 
the dues of any portion of the unexpired- 
calendar year, ending Dec. 31." Then 
it costs $1.00 for annual dues, which 
are payable every New Year’s day, and 
must be paid within six months, in order 
to retain membership. 

If membership ceases, then all claims 
against former members also cease ; and 
all claims to the protection of the Union 
are dissolved. 


Financial Statement. 


Balance as per last report............. «8621.18 
Fees from 571 members for 1890...... 571.00 


$1192.18 
Court expenses, Attorney fees, 
printing briefs, etc.. ....... $530.00 
Printing, postage, etc......... 103.60 





633.60 
Balance, Dec. 10, 1891............ $558.58 
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Liabilities. 

The Union has engaged attorneys for 
the defense of several cases, the cost 
for which will have to be paid when they 
come up for trial—so we shall have use 
for all the money on hand and the dues 
for the next year—as the cases are 
reached on the docket. 


Dues and Election of Officers. 


It now becomes my duty to call for 
$1.00 for the coming year, as dues from 
each member. A Blank is enclosed to be 
used for sending it, and also a Voting 
Blank. Fill up all the blanks, and send 
to the Manager with a postal note or 
money-order for $1 in the envelope sent 
with it. It must be received by Feb. 1, 
1892, or the vote will be lost. 


Concluding Remarks. 


The Union needs money, of course, 
but it needs members, and they are more 
important. Its moral power and influ- 
ence is what counts, and a membership 
of 5,000 would be of more value than 
the $5, 000 which it would bring. 

Several of the attorneys who are mem- 
bers of the Union have assisted the Gen- 
eral Manager in arranging cases, giving 
“‘opinions,” and writing briefs, as well 
as giving advice concerning the manage- 
ment of cases on trial. The manager 
wishes to thank them all, but particu- 
larly to acknowledge his obligations to 
Messrs. J. E. Pond and G. W. Demaree 
for valuable assistance and counsel. 

The General Manager has labored 
without the hope of reward, except such 
as comes from a consciousness of having 
done his duty, and is fully prepared to 
welcome his successor as soon as elected. 


Tuomas G. NEwMAN, Manager, 
199 Randolph street. Chicago, Ills. 


OO ae 





Queries and Replies. 
Putting Bees ita into the Cellar, 


Query 797 ee A hen is the proper time 
to put bees in the cellar in lowa ?— 
Newton. 


November.—J. P. H. Brown. 
I do not know.—J. E. Ponp. 


The early part of November.—G. M. 
DOoo.LitrTLe. 


Just as soon as the weather seems to 
become cold. We do not put our bees in 











the cellar before the last fortnight of 
November.—DApAntT & Son. 


When it becomes settled cold weather. 
—H. D. Currine. 


November 10 to 20, on an average.— 
J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


Just before hard freezing weather 
begins. —M. MAHIN. 


A little before the usual, time of 
** freezing up.”,—R. L. TayLor. 


From the last of October to Dec. 1, 
before the hives are frozen up.—C. C. 
MILLER. 


About Dec. 1, or as soon thereafter as 
they have had a last good flight.—C. H. 
DIBBERN. 


Just before severe weather in any 
State. In this latitude it comes about 
vov. 15 to 20.—A. J. Coox. 


Just about the time they cease flying 
for the. season. This advice applies 
equally well to Delaware, and all other 
States.—JAmEs HEDDON. 


I believe the best time is as soon as 
they are semi-hibernating I formerly 
advocated sometime in December, soon 
after a purifying flight.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 

Any good bee-keeper in Iowa can 
answer your question better than I can. 
There is one thing certain, it injures 
bees to handle them after cold weather 
sets in.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


I can see no advantage of putting bees 
into cellars before some freezing weather 
occurs. I should say to carry them in 
before it freezes hard enough to cause 
frost in the hives.—G. L. TINKER. 


When settled cold weather comes, or 
when the bees are done flying. I usually 
put them in about the first week in 
November, but have put them in about 
the middle of October with good results. 
—A. B. MASON. 


In Iowa, as well as in other States, 
bees should be put into the cellar as 
soon as they cease to fly, and settled 
cold weather has arrived. It will be 
interesting to read Mr. Doolittle’s article 
on page 778, giving the results of his 
experiments.—TuHE EpITor. 





We Have only afew Binders left 
of the large size, for the BEE JOURNALS 
previous to this year. If you want one, 
please send at once, before all are gone, 
as we shall not have any more made, 
Price, 60 cents. 
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Topics al Interest. 
Putting Bees it Winter Quarter Barly, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








Although we have had an unusually 
dry and pleasant Fall, in which it might 
appear that it would be best to have bees 
out on the summer stands a little later 
than usual, when intended for cellar 
wintering, yet, notwithstanding, I put 
my bees into the cellar Nov. 8 and 9, jn 
as dry and nice a condition as they ever 
were, preferring to do this rather than 
trust to the chance of putting them in 
while wet and frosty a few weeks later. 


From the last of November until the 
middle of December is the time given by 
many as best for putting the bees in. I 
formerly thought the same, being very 
anxious to give the bees an opportunity 
for the latest possible flight, so that they 
could better stand their long confine- 
ment. 

Up to a few years ago I had supposed 
that a late flight was very beneficial, but 
at that time I resolved to experiment a 
little. So, on Nov. 31 put one-third of 
the colonies intended for cellar winter- 
ing into the cellar. These bees had not 
been flying since about Oct. 30, and this 
caused me to hesitate a little. But I 
had resolved to make the trial, even if I 
was a loser by so doing. 

The morning they were put in the 
mercury marked 44° in the, shade, with 
the sun shining through the clouds occa- 
sionally, and I thought I should have 
trouble while carrying them in, on 
account of the necessary disturbance, 
fearing that they might fly out badly. 
However, much to my surprise, none 
offered to fly, and were very much less dis- 
turbed than any I had ever put in before. 

Of the other two-thirds left out, one- 
third was put in on Nov. 12, after hav- 
ing a nice flight on the llth. These 
were also dry and nice. 

The last *‘third” was left out until 
the usual time of putting them in. There 
had been rains and snows, but it was 
quite cold when they were put in, so 
that the hives were frozen down, and in 
lifting they came up with a creak and 
snap. Often I had to put my foot on 
the bottom-board to separate it from the 
hive, or else to pry the two apart with a 
chisel. This jarred and disturbed the 
bees so that they came out all over the 
front of the hives after being putin place 
in the cellar. 





I now learned that bees could be put 
into the cellar with less disturbance 
when the weather was about as warm 
outside of the cellar as the mercury 
marked inside of it, and my experience 
since has proved that such is the case. 


Now for results: Ofcourse, those put 
in last must be put out first. Again I 
found them more easily disturbed while 
putting out than the others, showing 
that they had hardly quieted down in 
all the Winter, or else remembered their 
experience of the Fall previous. 


On being put out of the cellar there 
seemed to be little difference as to the 
strength of colonies, although, if any, it 
was in favor of those first putin. Later 
on, however, those last put in suffered 
considerably from Spring dwindling, thus 
proving that they had not been as quiet 
as the others in the cellar; at least I so 
think, for I firmly believe that the life of 
the bee is shortened just in proportion 
to the amount of work (or what amounts 
to the same thing, uneasiness or rest- 
lessness while in Winter quarters), which 
each vindividual bee does. A colony 
which is quiet during the Winter rarely, 
if ever, suffers from Spring dwindling, 
but the colony thatis always ready to 
have individual bees fly to the light 
when the apiarist goes into the bee-cel- 
lar wears out, or, in other words, the 
vitality of the individual bees composing 
the colony becomes so exhausted that 
they die of old age before many young 
bees are reared, hence such a colony is 
liable to dwindle in the Spring. Between 
those first put in and the second lot, 
which had a good flight, I could not see 
a bit of difference, proving that a late 
Fall flight was not at all necessary. 


I think there is nothing gained by 
leaving bees out late in the Fall, but, on 
the contrary, much is lost, and having 
my bees Winter well every year since 
putting them in early, proves that this 
thought is correct. 

Again, all concede that bees will not 
Winter as well with the insides of the 
hives covered with frost, which melts as 
soon as they are placed in the cellar, 
thus causing the bees to be damp, even 
if the hive is not soaked to quite such an 
extent by wet weather, which is quite 
likely to be the case. 


Besides putting bees in the cellar 
early, while they are dry and nice, I 
think the character of the cellar has 
much to do with successful Wintering. 
Unless it will maintain an even tempera- 
ture of from 40° to 48°, standing most 
of the time at from 43° to 45°, I should 
prefer the bees to be outdoors in chaff- 
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packed hives; and this temperature, 
too, whether bees were in it or not. 


Some depend on the bees to control | black walnut, hickory, 


the temperature, but where it takes the 
bees to keep the temperature up in very 
cold weather, it is very liable to be too 
warm during a mild spell of weather in 
late Winter or early Spring. 

Besides, when bees must ‘‘burn” honey 
to warm their hives and the room they 
are in, it causes a great loss of stores, 
and, what is of more importance, a great 
loss in vitality. 

One colony of bees will Winter as _ well 
in my cellar as 100, or all that could be 
crowded into it. Herein is the advant- 
age of my special cellar for bees, 8 feet 
under ground, ina side hill, according 
to my opinion. Such a place for bees is 
one long, dark night, with an even tem- 
perature of from 5 to 6 months dura- 
tion. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


ee te 


Forestry and Apiculture. 


With the advent of civilization in this 
country, the destruction of the forests 
was looked upon as a pre-eminent neces- 
sity, as the pioneer had to have a clear- 
ing on which to found his home, raise 
his cereals, and keep a lookout for the 
dusky warrior. In those times of lig- 
neous plenty, where the arduous task of 
first cutting down the trees and then 
clearing them away had to be accom- 
plished before the soil could be culti- 
vated, it is no wonder that our fore- 
fathers acquired antipathies against the 
forests, and never could see much virtue 
in a tree unless it would provide good 
fuel for the fire, or rails for the old worm 
fence. And so it came to pass, that 
those people who could show the great- 
est clearings, were looked upon as the 
most thrifty and industrious ones. 

But as time has rolled along, great 
mutations have occurred in this country, 
and, paradoxical] as it may seem, meas- 
ures are adopted diametrically opposite 
to those which were considered indubit- 
ably correct in the past. When we look 
around us and behold the barren wastes, 
once well wooded, swept off by the un- 
relenting hand of man, to meet the 
righteous exactions of civilization, with- 
out any discrimination as to the kind or 
species of wood, we begin to havea 
different regard for the tree than our 
ancestors, in view of the fact that it 
requires centuries for the production of 
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forests, and that already there is such a 
paucity of those valuable woods—the 
ash and the 
white oak, as to make it only within the 
means of the rich to purchase articles 
made from them. Hence, we see that 
these trees are selling at a high price, 
and even those parts that were once 
considered useless are now being utilized. 
This is one reason why trees are pow 
demanding our esteem, but there are 
others of the greatest moment. 

Hillsides have been swept of their 
forestral coverings to such an extent 
that in consequence of the unnatural 
ullage of the land, the rich, superficial 
soil of the hills has been washed into the 
gullies, where it is practically unfit for 
cultivation, thereby leaving the hillsides 
in a gravelly and unremunerative con- 
dition, so far as farming is concerned. 
But this is not all, for as the roots decay 
—those natural moorings of the hills— 
gullies begin to appear on the surface, 
and, enlarging with each succeeding 
rain, make it very unprofitable, and an 
exceeding bore to its owner, as well as 
deprecating the land value of his farm. 

Lands adjacent to rivers and rivulets, 
were laid bare with alacrity, as the 
water offered a ready and cheap means 
for its transportation to those cities 
where it could be sold to meet the de- 
mands of civilization ; such as the tooth- 
pick trade, which is assuming enormous 
proportions to satiate one of our post- 
prandial pleasures, the manufacture of 
matches, the productions of the indus- 
trial arts, poles and pole equipments for 
telegraph and telephone companies, and 
last but not least, ties for railroads. 
Because it was estimated that to furnish 
the requisite material for the 150,000 
niiles of railroad existing in 1884, 
would require the available lumber 
growing on a surface ef land equivalent 
to the area of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and supposing that these ties 
had to be renewed once in 7 years, it 
would require the available lumber 
thriving on 565,714 acres. 

It was also discovered that trees played 
an important partin the climatic condi- 
tions of the country. People knowing 
anything about carbonic acid gas, soon 
began to extol them, as by their absorp- 
tion of this gas, they give off in return 
that most needed of all gases for the 
sustenance of life—oxygen. But when 
we look a little further, we find them 
not only purifiers of the fell and vitiated 
air, but great dispensers of water in the 
way of moisture. Let me explain: A 
maple tree 8 or 10 inches through, if 
well formed and prosperous, will have 
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an average of about 25,000 leaves, 
capable of throwing off in the lapse of 
12 hours, about 340,000 grains weight 
of water. Supposing an acre to contain 
600 or 700 of these trees, and knowing 
that 7,000 grains, troy weight, are 
equivalent toone pint of water, we will 
find upon consideration, that one acre 
of woodland is capable of disseminating 
throughout the circumjacent atmos- 
phere, about 3,875 gallons of pure 
water in every 12 hours. By so doing, 
they help to keep the airin a limpid and 
breathable condition, for both man and 
the quadrupeds. 

They have proven themselves great 
distributors and regulators of the mois- 
ture that is condensed in Nature’s 
alembic, and precipitated upon the earth 
in form of rain. By means of their 
fibrous roots and sponge-like accretion 
of rotted leaves, twigs, etc., they are 
capable of holding a vast amount of 
water, and by letting it out gradually, 
regulate the distribution of the rainfall. 
In wooded sections of our country we 
have small streams of long duration, 
while in those regions depopulated of 
their forests, we have streams of great 
volume, but short duration; hence, such 
sections have a succint atmosphere, and 
are blessed with long and protracted 
drouths. 

Mills established on the outskirts of 
forests, with a plenteous water supply, 
ostensibly to procure lumber cheap, 
have, as the forests were cleared away, 
been either compelled to shut down, or 
else have recourse to reservoirs in times 
of drouth to catch the superabundant 
supply in time of floods. While we be- 
lieve in giving due leeway to Melbourne’s 
experiments, we feel that Nature has 
provided us with the best and surest 
means for the prevention of drouths. 

Philanthropic men, becoming conscious 
of the demands and needs of the hour, 
began to give this topic their critical 
thought, and one of the hardest prob- 
lems encountered was the following, to- 
wit: ‘*‘How to perpetually keep a cer- 
tain percentage of the superficial area 
of our country in forests, properly dis- 
tributed, and to use and husband this in 
a manner that its usefulness be unim- 
paired.” And right here I desire to say 
that this is an all-important question to 
the apiarists of this day. _ The kind of 
trees that will inhabit the unproductive 
hillsides and bordering lands of our 
rivers, in this reforestation, ought to lay 
mainly with them. We are aware that 
any good, thrifty and healthy tree will 
serve the purpose, but if by the disposal 
of a little activity, we can get trees 





planted that will cater to various ends 
at one and the same time in the way of 
their forestral benefits and honey-pro- 
ducing qualities, we have accomplished a 
great end. No  bee-keeper fortunate 
enough to own a farm, should ever allow 
himself to become a party to the old 
saying, ‘‘Posterity has done nothing for 
me, why should I do anything for 
them?” When it comes to planting 
trees, whether he reaps the-benefits or 
not, he should remember that nice 
groves of trees, judiciously grouped 
about his farm, will do much towards 
enhancing and beautifying it, besides 
providing cool retreatg for the family in 
the Summer months. What could be 
more enjoyable to him than to be an 
occupant of these groves ‘neath the 
thousands of bees sending forth their 
humming cadence, whilst filling his 
hives with garnered sweets. Looking 
at it in the grosser light of ‘filthy 
lucre,” we find that trees add a money 
value to our farms, for people fleeing 
from the bustle and din of city life will 
pay a great deal more for a well-wooded 
farm than one Sahara-like. They are 
like Cowper, when he says: 


“O! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 


Again, it should be remembered, the 
poet’s words of 


“The groves were God’s first temples, 

Ere man learned to hew the shaft and lay 

The — and spread the f above 
them.”’ 


are held as worthy memory gems. 

You may talk of artificial pasturage 
for the production of honey, but Ido not 
believe ita prosperous investment, unless 
it isdone with a dual purpose in view. 
The raising of fruits, buckwheat and the 


clovers is well and good, because we not ~ 


only receive a bountiful supply of 
honey, but a good secondary crop of the 
things we elected to raise, thereby not 
only gaining in the crops themselves 
in consequence of the fructification of 
the bloom by the bees, as is shown by 
more plentiful and more perfect fruit, 
and a greater production of clover seeds, 
besides garnering a good honey crop 
which would otherwise have been wasted 
on the desert air. And soit seems to me 
if the bee-keeper is thoughtful he will 
so manipulate his farm as to produce two 
remunerative crops in lieu of one, with 
about the same amount of labor. 

Hence, Iam against the planting of 
honey-producing plants solely for their 
saccharine sweetness, such as the Chap- 
man honey-plant, catnip, spider-plant, 
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sunflowers, etc., as I do not think the 
amount of honey obtained will recoup the 
bee-keeper for the labor and material ex- 
pended. Inrecognizance of these things, 
and the preponderance of ignorance of 
bees, honey, and apiculture that is afloat 
over the land, accomplishing its diabol- 
ical effects in the hands of journalists 
and reporters, against an honest pur- 
suit, bee-keepers should not be loth in 
joining agricultural, forestral and horti- 
cultural societies, where they can show 
thoughtful men their deceptions, and 
right the wrong already done to an hon- 
est pursuit. 

I am not opposing apicultural associa- 
tions, as I know their effects have been 
salutary, and that intercourse ‘ is the 
soul of commerce.” By the reading of 
essays, spirited debates, and sub-rosa 
conversations, there are exchanges of 
ideas and new phases of the subject 
matter brought out that redounds to the 
mutual benefit of all concerned. But 
there is a deal of admonishing done 
among these associations which I take 
as useless, given by those, no doubt, 
who are very timid about facing the 
skeptical ones, showing them that they 
have been deceived, and thereby dis- 
possessing their minds of wrong and wild 
ideas. They are after the nature of the 
following poem, and desire other bee- 
keepers to wage war upon the fabrica- 
tors of ‘‘ wiley” and execrable honey 
lies, ignorant fruit sprayers, illiterate 
farmers, and misled grape-growers, 
which runs thusly: 


I told Hezikah to tell the Widow Gray, 
To tell Mother Brown, next door, 
To tell Dickey Dwight, who goes that way. 
To tell Deacon Barnes, at the store, 
To tell the stage-driver, Timothy Bean, 
To come for me sure, and in season ; 
But I’ve waited all day, and no stage have I 
seen, 
And now, what do you think is the reason? 


Whatever others may say, I am still of 
the opinion that that apiarist who 
argues and works with one that has been 
led astray, in so far as to the eating of 
grapes and fruits by bees, the spraying 
of fruit while in blossom, and the thou- 
sand and one lies bearing on bees and 
honey is concerned, is more to be re- 
vered as a benefactor of apiarists than 
one who discourses learnedly and at 
great length before audiences of indus- 
trious and intelligent bee-men, who no 
more need it than does a robust and 
healthy person medicine. 

Now, I hold that bee-keepers could 
accomplish a great good, and help to 
undo a great deal of the Gordian-knot 
kind of injury already done us by join- 








ing or attending these kindred societies. 
Take, for instance, Forestry. By advo- 
cating the planting of trees that are 
premious in honey-producing capabili- 
ties, we will help to stock the land in a 
few years with trees that will be remun- 
erative to the bee-keeper, as well as 
serving the intent for which they were 
planted. Look at the thousands of acres 
of public park lands throughout the 
country, which could have had their 
representation of honey-producing trees 
as well as not, if only a few bee-keepers 
had labored with those who had the 
authority of these places. Still there is 
a chance, for numerous parks are being 
yet created, but in nine cases out of ten 
will be stocked with such trees as the 
oaks, elms, sassafras, beeches, pines, 
birches, and sycamores, unless steps are 
taken by the bee-keepers for a fair rep- 
resentation of honey-secreting trees. 
We should not let these chances pass 
by unheeded, as there is everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, even though we 
may not live to be the beneficiaries. 
Take the streets of our cities and the 
waysides of our country, and behold 
what an aspect they present for the 
furtherance of a honey-producing me- 
dium! What. tree of more pulchritude 
and symmetricalness could you nominate 
for roadside, street and public park 
planting than the graceful linden? We 
should possess more of the spirit which 
predominates in this direction in the 
crowning gem of America’s constitution- 
ality—the City of Washington, D. C. 
‘“‘Unter den Lindens” would not only be 
found in Germany, but in all the large 
cities of our grand and glorious United 
States. Washington has her Unter den 
Linden in the Massachussetts avenue. 
Her North and South Capital streets are 
buttopholed with the stately tulips, 
which are fit emblems to thus adorn the 
meridian of the United States. The 
maples and other kinds come in for their 
share on the various avenues. I quote the 
following from the third annual report 
of the Ohio State Forestry Bureau, for, 
the year LSS7: ‘The plantings have 
also been made with proper regard for 
certain objective features, for instance, 
the famed ‘Unter den Linden’ of Ber- 
lin is less than a mile in length, and 
now more appreciable in history than in 
reality. The ‘Unter den Linden’ of 
the American capital is Massachussetts 
avenue. This superb sweep of resi- 
dences, statues, and fountains, and 
even through its more sparsely settled 
portions to its terminus on the banks of 
the Anacostia, presents four miles of 


vigorous and stately lindens, 


young 
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twenty to thirty feet high. The connec- 
tions with streets and avenues similarly 
planted will, within a few years, give 
the ‘Unter den Linden’ of Washington 
a circuit of twelve miles.” What more 
pleasing sight could greet the eye of the 
apiarist than this? 

We have heard of large honey-flows 
coming from the tulips, lindens, locusts, 
and fruit-bloom, and if the apiarist is 
able to turn this mellifluent river into 
his honey receptacles, he will be able to 
make a livelihood should everything else 
fail. And I see no cause for his not 
doing so, in view of the great recent im- 
provements and discoveries in the way 
of apicultural paraphernalia and artifi- 
cialevaporation. It is true that these 
flows are of short length, but I would as 
soon avail myself of them and make as 
much in three days as three months. 
Now, then, in view of what has super- 
ceded, let the 300,000 apiarists take up 
the chorus of plant! plant! plant! At- 
tend forestral conventions; advocate 
Arbor Days; plant lindens on your road- 
sides, the division lines of your farms 
and unproductive hillsides; encourage 
nurserymen to raise, park commissions 
to buy and plant and the government to 
disperse them ; and, albeit, beet-sugar re- 
fineries are springing upin the West like 
mushrooms in a rich cow-pasture after 
an Autumn’s rain, many of which are 
capable of producing 35 tons of sugar 
daily from 350 tons of beets—about ten 
per cent of the primal article—under 
the stimulus of bounty-paying, we need 
not be solicitious. Above all see to it 
that honey-secreting and pollen-bearing 
trees are planted. The maples are ex- 
cellent caterers for early bee-bread, 
which is in either a natural or artificial 
state absolutely necesssary for the desid- 
eratum of early breeding. 

Make yourself heard in the agricul- 
tural societies on the grave question of 
fruit-spraying. Explain to them that 
they are wrong, and elucidate the fact 
that the spraying of fruit-bloom does 
not kill the insects, but is very detri- 
mental to the bee and humanity at 
large. Make it obvious that the fertil- 
ization of the blossoms will insure more 
perfect and sound specimens of fruit 
and a greater abundance thereof. Ex- 
plain to them by indisputable proof that 
the mandibles of the bee are not capa- 
ble of biting through the skin of a sound 
and solid grape, that the initiative is the 
work of wasps, birds, and an over-ripe- 
ness, and that only then do the bees 
insert their proboscides and appropriate 
a juice, minus which they would be 
better off, but which, on account ‘of 





drouth and an insufficiency of honey- 
flora, they will seek after. Explain how 
that the bee is a benefactor instead of a 
nuisance, as some of the Arkadelphian 
ignoramuses would have it. 

I think from what I have said, that 
many sources which could have been 
turned into a profit by the bee-keeper have 
been sadly neglected, and I would plead 
with my brother bee-keepers not to let 
this state of affairs continue any longer. 

Remember that it takes a great many 
blossoms to produce a good crop of 
honey, and when it comes to the bread 
and butter part, Chapman’s honey-plant, 
spider-plant, etc., are not ‘tin it,” but a 
good crop of the modest and unassuming 
white clover, or the linden, fills the bill. 

“The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee, 
A cloyer to him always 
Is aristocracy.” 


Cincinnati, O. 
+o ___— 


Information About Alfalfa Clover, 


wo. 


STOLLEY. 


Receiving so many letters from bee- 
keepers requesting me to give them in- 
formation about the growing of alfalfa, 
I cannot find the time to answer each 
separately. I desire to give the infor- 
mation asked for through the columns 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, so far 
asIam able todoso. The general‘drift 
of these inquiries is about as follows: 

1. What kind of soil is best adapted 
for the growth of alfalfa ? 

2. When should the seed be sown ? 

3. How do you prepare your land 
before seeding ? 

4. Do you find alfalfa perfectly hardy? 

a. Respecting very dry seasons ? 

b. Respecting very cold and _ hard 
Winters ? 

5. What amount of seedis used for 
the seeding of one acre of land? 

6. Do horses and cattle eat the hay of 
alfalfa as wellas they do that of red 
clover ? 

7. Does alfalfa pasture well ? 

8. How do you proceed when cutting 
the crop, and curing or securing it ? 

9. How and when do you proceed 
when cutting for seed only ? 

10. How long will a field of alfalfa 
clover last before it runs out ? 

From the foregoing questions it is 
obvious that a busy man cannot indi- 
vidually answer many similar letters, 
and I hope that the following upon the 
subject will satisfy all : 
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All good corn land is also adapted for 
the growing: of alfalfa, such as is not 
subject to overflows by water for any 
great length of time, and which hasa 
sufficiently deep and retentive soil, so as 
to prevent a protracted drouth from 
killing the plants. Alfalfa prefers a 
deep and rich ‘soil, since its roots pene- 
trate the soil from 18 to 20 feet, if the 
condition of the soil admits of it. 

This does not infer that alfalfa should 
be sown Only on land which admits the 
plant to send its roots to that depth. A 
fertile soil 134 or 2 feet deep, will an- 
sver very well, and will give good 
results. Owing to its deep rooting, 
afalfa grows better here in very dry 
than in very wet seasons, as my land is 
in the Platte River bottom, where the 
fertile soil is but from 4 to 6 feet deep, 
below which is sand and gravel, and 
next water. 

The seed should be sown as soon as the 
soilis sufficiently warm for the seed to 
germinate, and not earlier. 

About corn-planting time I consider 
the proper time to sow the alfalfa seed 
in Nebraska; say from May 1 to 15. 

The land on which alfalfa is to be 
grown should be well prepared for it. It 
is best to fallow the land in the Summer, 
previous to seeding. A heavy coat of 
stable manure applied at the time when 
fallowed, is very beneficial, and will 
prove to beof great good for years; use 
from 20 to 25 loads per acre. Deep 
Fall plowing should follow the Summer 
fallow; andon land subject to drouth, 
or high rolling prairie, with clay sub-soil, 
I would sub-soil the land about 2 feet in 
depth. 

The following Spring, and immediately 
before seeding, the land should be well 
harrowed and pulverized, when about 
15 pounds of good seed should be sown 
to the acre, and be slightly covered by a 
brush-drag. 

Should it happen that immediately 
after the sowing of the seed a heavy rain 
settles the soil, then the covering of the 
seed with a brush-drag, or light wooden 
harrow, is not needed ; but if a dry spell 
should follow the seeding, then after the 
brushing in, a roller should be run over 
the field, to make the surface soil more 
compact and retentive. 

During the first season of its growth, 
alfalfa should be cut but once; leaving 
a rather high stubble. 

This cutting should be done just in 
time to prevent.any weeds from matur- 
ing their seed, if possible. 

The ‘‘ after growth” of the alfalfain 
the first season should be allowed to re- 


main, and serve as a winter protection 





for the young and yet somewhat tender 
plant. All pasturing of stock on, it in 
the first season should be avoided. 

On suitable soil, such as I have men- 
tioned, I find alfalfa to be perfectly 
hardy, indry seasons as well as excep- 
tionally cold and severe Winters, if 
treated properly. As food for stock of 
all kinds, I find alfalfa to be equal to the 
very best of fodder, red clover included, 
if properly cured and cared for. 

The secoud year it may be cut twice 
withoutinjury to the young plants; and 
in the third year and thereafter, three 
cuttings at the proper time is the rule 
here; while in some parts of Texas 
(near Austin) I know that alfalfa fields 
were cut even 4 times. 

For hay, alfalfa should be cut as soon 
as the first seed pods have well devel- 
oped. It should, after cutting (if pos- 
sible), not become too dry and brittle, 
so as to lose its leaves, when raked or 
worked by the hay-loader. 

When stacked or haulded into the 
barn, on each layer of clover should be 
given a liberal sprinkle of salt. This 
should be followed up to the end of the 
storage of the alfalfa; and I venture to 
say that there .is nothing better for 
milch-cows, cattle or horses than alfalfa 
clover hay, thus treated and cured. 

Alfalfa is not a pasturage plant, but 
‘*moderate” pasturage will not injure 
it, after it is once well established, say, 
in the Fall of the second year and 
afterwards. 

Care should taken not to allow 
stock to pasture too long at a time on it, 
when first let into an alfalfa field. One 
of my neighbors once lost several val- 
uable milch-cows by their becoming 
bloated. Stock should be allowed but 
an hour ata time, or even less, to feed 
on green alfalfa when first driven to it. 

Cattle should not be 


be 


allowed to enter 


an alfalfa field at all, as long as alfalfa 
is wet with heavy dew or rain, unless 


they are, and have been used to pastur- 

ing on it for sometime; and even then J 

believe it to be dangerous, if they are” 
allowed to fill themselves. 

It said by parties who ought to 
know, that alfalfa, if grown on suitable 
land, very profitable for 20 years 
without re-seeding, provided that it is 
occasionally treated to a dressing of 
top-manure in the Fall, and after the 
last cutting has been done. 

The same parties informed me that it 
is not good policy to take a crop of seed 


is 


is 


from young and promising fields, but 
that it is best to postpone the seed 
harvest until a field of alfalfa has be- 
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‘come old, and is destined soon to be 


plowed up. 

I Will know more about this later on, 
and after I have seen the effect of the 
cutting for seed of a small field this 
season. I have no seed for sale. 

Grand Island, Nebr. 


Reason or Instinct in Bees, 


JAMES M. TODD. 


If I had been asked to reply to Query 
No. 791, I would have answered, ‘‘No!” 
Most emphatically ‘‘No!’ Who ever 


heard of a bee doing a reasonable thing ~ 


in his bee experience? My bees have 
not a bit of sense, and I can prove it to 
any unprejudiced mind in five minutes 
after arriving at my apiary. 

Dr. Holbrook seems to think that he 
has settled the question, by citing the 
fact of bees failing to lay up Winter 
stores in the hotter climes. Ithink that 
action, or laek of action, is owing to the 
enervating effect of the climate. In 
other words, they are too lazy. 

The Doctor says: ‘*The Italian bees 
will sometimes attack, in mass, a man 
who has robbed their hive days after the 
occurrence, as if to destroy him.” I need 
not tell bee-men that such is not the 
only man they attack. If it was, there 
might be some point to the argument. 


This calls up another extremely unrea- 
sonable action of bees. Who has not 
seen a lot of bees trying to extract 
‘*heaven-distilled nectar” from a fresh 
heap of barn-yard fertilizer ? Have they 
any reason to believe itis honey? Per- 
haps our Utah bees have catarrh so 
badly that their olfactories deceive 
them. : 

Animals never reason; never think. 
Horses, dogs and other animals haVe 
saved drowning persons’ lives, but it was 
‘*inherited instinct’”—nothing more. All 
their ancestors had been doing the same 
thing ever since protoplasm took its first 
breath. 

When my little three-year-old boy 
strayed a mile from home, and insisted 
on going farther in the same direction, 
my large dog stopped the little fellow 
and tried to force him home, and when 
he found that it would be long after 
dark before he could reach the house, 
he began to howl] most piteously with 
all the strength of his lungs, thereby 
attracting our attention. That was not 
an evidence of superior dog-reason, but 
only a proof that all dogs always do the 
same. 





No anima! ever based its actions on an 
analogy—similarity of circumstances or 
conditions—that anybody ever heard of. 
They universally and invariably do al! 
things from. instinct, never learning any- 
thing from expeirence, or basing any of 
their future actions on a past exper* 
ence. 

If some of our very voluminous bee- 
writers were bees, how they would show 
the poor fool-bees how to adapt them- 
selves to their varying conditions ! They 
would teach the bee the instinct of 
always doing what was plainly the mest 
reasonable thing to do. Then they 
would teach them how unreasonable it 
was to attempt to live on the earningsof 
their fellows, and point them to the 
noble example of reasoning man. 


lf there is still a doubting Thomas Iet 
him turn to Webster, and there learn 
that reason is: 2. **The faculty or capac- 
ity of the human mind, by which it is 
distinguished from the lower animals.” 
That settles it. If any one of the inferior 
animals should once reason, he would 
there and then have a human mind, for 
that is all that distinguishes between 
the inferior and the human mind. Paley 
says (see Webster): ‘‘An instinct is a 
propensity prior to experience, and inde- 
pendent of instruction,” 

Now, then, all I have to prove is that 
no animal ever bases its action on in- 
struction, but acts, always, ‘‘independent 
of instruction.” 

Payson, Utah, Nov. 14, 1891. 


2 or 


Foul-Brood Cannot Exist in Foundation. 


T. H. KLOER. 


I have just read Mr. Corneil’s last arti- 
cle on ‘‘Foul-Brood Spread by Comb- 
Foundation,” with great interest, as I 
read all of Mr. Corneil’s articles. I am 
quite interested in this vital question, as 
I am amaker of foundation myself, and 
also quite an enthusiastic experimenter 
in methods of rendering wax from old 
combs. } 

Now, while reading, it suddenly 
dawned upon me—nay, I may say it 
flashed upon me like an electric light— 
that none of the parties to this contro- 
versy have yet seen the matter in its 
true nature. 

I have often wished I were a scientist, 
but I am not. Neither can I offer any 
experiments showing the degree of tem- 
perature required to kill the spores of 
foul-brood in melted wax. But I believe 
I can tell Mr. C. why it will not be at all, 
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necessary to spend much time, and bet- 
ter still in these hard times, any money, 
to determine that point. This may put 
Dr. Sternberg out of a job, but it will be 
** all for the better.” 

I believe that I can assure Mr. C. that 
every spore of foul-brood that has ever 
been in melted beeswax during the pro- 
cesses of rendering, refining and sheet- 
ing for foundation, is as dead as an 
Egyptian mummy. How do I know? 
Why, Mr. C. proved it to me in his last 
article. The funny part of itis he does 
not see itin the same light as I do, and 
that none of the veterans like the 
Dadants and the Roots have ‘caught 
on ” to the point. 

But to the proof: Just turn to page 
714 of the AmerIcAN BEE JouURNAL, 
where Mr. C. quotes a paragraph from 
Mr. Dadant’s article, in which the latter 
says: ‘* Sometimes we find bits of paper, 
which, soaked with wax, are so trans- 
parent that it seems impossible to 
separate the two substances, yet, when 
our cakes of wax are cold, we find the 
paper altogether clear of wax.” See, 
then, how Mr. C. goes to work and 
proves, in a very wise experiment, that 
Mr. D. is mistaken, that paper once 
saturated with wax cannot be freed from 
it by any amount of boiling in water, 
and that he concludes thus: ‘‘It must 
now be clear to the reader that in Mr. 
Dadant’s molds all foreign matters, in- 
cluding foul-brood spores, remain like 
the paper encased in wax. 

Now, mark well the words, ‘‘incased 
in wax.” Wasit not rather saturated 
with wax ? Was it not so well satur- 
ated that no amount of boiling in clean 
water would free it from the wax ? And 
why should Mr. C. continually talk of 
** foul-brood spores encased in wax ?” 
Are not dry foul-brood spores certain to 
be not only encased, but saturated with 
wax? And, being once saturated, does 
Mr. C. think that any amount of boiling 
would ever free them from wax? Re- 
member that Mr. C. himself says, right 
at the top of page 714, that the dry and 
indurated spores are the most obdurate 
to the effects of heat. Now, any one at 
all used to melting much wax knows how 
very penetrating hot beeswax is. Stick 
in a piece of dry wood and it will be 
soaked so that you can never free it 
from the wax. Heat your finger and put 
it, perfectly dry, into wax even moder- 
ately hot, and itis next to impossible 
to get the wax off without taking parts 
of the cuticle along. Then why should 
foul-brood spores alone be only ‘‘en- 
cased” in wax, and not saturated? | 
think they are saturated. And does any 





one think that any such saturated spores 
as remain in foundation can be infused 
with life? Well, I for one do not. But 
I am open to conviction. 

I will only, in conclusion, state that I 
do not think it requires vefy hot wax to 
be penetrating; that, directly after it 
has passed the melting stage, it will 
penetrate dry substances of any kind 
which can be at all penetrated, provided 
they are of the same temperature as the 
wax, and left in contact with it for 
awhile. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
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Bee Notes from Nebraska. 


J. M. YOUNG. 





Having fully recovered my health, I 
pen a few more notes for the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL : 

My apiary has been sadly neglected 
for some months, as well as my corres- 
pondence, just for the want of my own 
personal care and attention. 

My bees have been packed away for 
Winter, and have received all the atten- 
tion they will get until Spring opens. 
All the new colonies are in single-walled 
hives, where they stood on the summer 
stands. The rest of the bees are in 
Winter chaff-hives, carefully packed 
with chaffand forest leaves above the 
frames. 

If the Winter is mild, perhaps the bees 
in the dovetailed single hives will come 
through all right without the chaff pack- 
ing, otherwise, should the Winter be 
severe, nothing else can be expected 
than that there would be a number of 
empty hives. 

Just how much our crop of honey has 
amounted to lam not able to say now, 
but hope to announce at some future 
time. I have an account of every pound 
of honey sold, and generally at the close 
of the year a showing is made of the 
number of pounds sold, and for how 
much. These accounts give interesting 
information to the bee-keeper, if kept 
properly, from yearto year. Beginners 
should try them and see for themselves. 

Bees were flying in this locality on 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1, when the weather 
was quite warm, and the prospects 
to-day are that they will be out again. 
A good ‘‘fly” early in December is a 
good indication that bees will come 
through the Winter well, and be in fair 
condition next Spring. 

A short visit to Mr. Noah Clemons a 
few days ago, who lives some five miles 
south, disclosed the fact that he has a 
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very pretty apiary of about 40 colonies. 
Mr. Clemons always Winters his bees in 
cellars with success. As the weather is 
fine yet, his bees are still on the sum- 
mer stands, but ready to move into Win- 
ter quarters at a moment’s notice. 
Plattsmouth, Nebr., Dec. 4, 1891. 


> 


Shipping Bees by Rail and Wagon. 


As I have had a little experience~in 
shipping bees, I thought a statement of 


some of it might interest some of the. 


readers of the BEE JOURNAL. 


I purchased 50 colonies of bees last 
July of Mr. William Crawley, who re- 
sides at Redwood Falls, Minn. He 
selected them from 130 colonies in his 
apiary, and prepared them for Winter. 
He also prepared them for shipment. 
45 of the hives had closed-end frames, 
and 5 had hanging frames. All the 
hives were of small size, holding 8 Lang- 
stroth frames. He tiered them up, fast- 
ening the top story with cleats, and 
closing the entrances. The top stories 
contained empty frames, so as to give 
plenty of ventilation. 

They were hauled in wagons half a 
mile, and loaded into a box-car. They 
were tiered up two tiers high, and 
fastened solidly by nailing pieces of 2x6 
across the car—the hives filling the 
space thus partitioned off. The car also 
contained two cows and some household 
goods. They were shipped on Nov. 17, 
1891, and I received them the 18th, all 
in good condition, having come by rail 
120 miles. 

We loaded them on spring wagons, 
and hauled them five miles to our apiary 
with teams. The roads were smooth, 
but it was very cold—near zero—at the 
time. We got them in the cellar by 
noon of the next day. It took us some 
time to get them in, as we had to take 
off the top stories, and use some smoke 
to get the beesinto the brood-chamber. 
We had to reverse the bottom-boards. 
We use the same kind of bottom-boards 
that Dr. C. C. Miller uses, and we like 
them for cellar wintering. 

Only 2 colonies had a comb broken 
down, and they had closed-end frames. I 
shall use the eight-frame Langstroth 
hive, as I have them with the hanging 
frames. 

I now have 56 colonies in the cellar, 
and ventilate through the hatchway 
doors, using a small pipe and a damper. 

I hived a colony of bees in the woods, 





on Oct. 25. They were clustered on a 
small tree near the place where we had 
cut a bee-tree, and taken the honey. It 


-was a large colony of nice three-banded 


Italians. I could not think of letting 
them starve without trying tosave them. 
I hived them by bending the tree over 
the inverted hive, and shaking them into 
it. Then I turned the hive over, placing 
it on the bottom-board. By using a little 
smoke, I soon had them in the hive. 


I tied the bottom and cover on, using 
the hitching-strap. Then I carried them 
half a mile in my arms to the buggy, 
and took them home init. I gave them 
frames. with drawn-comb, and fed them 
25 pounds of granulated sugar syrup, 
mixed with a little honey. They stored 
it all, and capped most of it, as it was 
nice, warm weather, and continued so 
for several days. They are my pets, and 
I shall try hard to save them. 

This is a good locality for bees, but in 
the past season they did not gather over 
half a crop, as the season was very dry, 
but we live in hopes of a bountiful har- 
vest next year. 

Clinton Falls, Minn. 


> a 


Convention at Greeley, Colorado. 


H. E. ENGLISH. 


In response to a call issued by Messrs. 
Adams and English, about 40 bee- 
keepers, of Weld County, met at the 
Court House on Nov. 28, 1891. The 
meeting was called toorder by C. Adams, 
and a temporary organization was per- 
fected by electing D. S. Beall, of Evans, 
President, and T. V. Jessup, Secretary. 

A motion was made that we organize 
a Weld County Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Carried. ’ 

A permanent organization was per- 
fected by electing D. 8S. Beall, President; 
C. Adams, Treasurer, and H. E. Eng- 
lish, Secretary. 

On motion it was decided to make the 
membership fee 50 cents, when twenty- 
four members paid the fee, and had 
their names entered on the roll. 

After the appointment of the neces- 
sary committees, the Convention listened 
to some well-chosen remarks by A. I. 
Root, of Medina, Ohio, who favored us 
with his presence, and interested us with 
information on foul-brood, which has 
already made its appearance in this State. 

About 2,000 colonies of bees were 
represented at the Convention. 

The Convention adjourned to meet 
sometime in February, 1892, at which 
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time they expect to double their mem- 
bership, and anticipate the pleasure of 
having Professor Cook and other dis- 
tinguished bee-keepers present. 

Greeley, Colo., Nov. 30, 1891. 


> --- 


Grade for Premium Honey, 


J. W. BLODGETT. 





My bees came through the Winter 
well. There were 54 colonies, some 
strong and some weak. From them I 
obtained 3,500 pounds of honey, in one- 
pound sections. Of that amount I had 
800 pounds of honey-dew, which I am 
keeping to feed to the bees next Spring. 
I now have 73 colonies in fair condition. 
I fear the effects of the honey-dew in 
the hives, for I don’t think it wholesome 
food for man or bee. Last Spring the 
weather was so wet that the clover 
yielded nothing. Linden did better, but 
itis too far from my apiary to be of 
much use for surplus from that source. 
Heart’s-ease did well. Most of my honey 
was from that source. It is of excellent 
quality, but it is a little dark. So, allin 
all, we have had a poor season as far as 
honey is concerned; but it has been as 
good as corn, for that is but half a crop. 
We are having fine rains and snows to 
keep the clover in good condition to 
Winter well. The ground will be filled 
with water, for it has not yet frozen, and 
it will absorb it all. I am not discour- 
aged in the least, for I think that the 
prospects are good for acrop of clover- 
honey next year. 

Now, as we are talking about grading 
honey, 1 think there ought to be one 
more zrade than the Northwestern Con- 
vention decided upon, and that is for 
‘**Premium Honey.” That should have 
all worker cells, and be perfectly filled ; 
it should be as white as snow. The first 
grade to be filled and fastened all around 
the sections, may have used drawn- 
comb, but must be white and straight. 

The second grade must be well-filled, 
but may not be bright clear down to the 
bottom, but must be good every other 
way. 

Third grade may be dark, but must 
not be honey-dew. 

Empire Prairie, Mo. 

ae ee 

We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 








CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 
1891. 


Dec, 22.—The Carolina, at Charlotte. 
A. 8. Beach, Sec., Pineville, N. C. 
Dec. 31.—Michigan State, at Grand Rapids. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 
1892. 
Jan. 6, 7.—California State, at Los Angeles. 
C, W. Brodbeck, Sec., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jan. 18, 19.—Colorado State, at Denver. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 
{3 In order to have thig table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tae Epirtor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. ¥ 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills, 


-_— —— -@#e @ s.e—_____—_ 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’'Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





B d | 

ee and Honey Gossip. 
2 Do not write anything for publication 

on the same sheet of paper with business 


matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Twenty Years of Bee-Keeping. 

I have read the Bee Journat for 10 
years, and often find helpful suggestions 
init. Ihave kept from 8 to 12 colo- 
nies of bees during the past 20 years. 
The past season has been a very poor one. 
The surplus gathered by the bees was 
not fit to eat, being the so-called honey- 
dew. I had to feed my bees with sugar 
syrup for Winter stores. C. ZOLu. 

Vermont, Il]., Dec. 8, 1891. 





_— 


Average Yield per Colony. 


Our honey crop is short this year. I 
have only 50 pounds of honey per colony, 
Spring count, and that is all dark. Some 
of itis even black from honey-dew. In 
ordinary years we have from 140 to 200 
pounds, and in extraordinary years from 
275 to 8350 pounds. Mr. E. J. Baxter, 
of Nauvoo, Ill., generally reports nearly 
300 pounds per colony. This is quite a 
different report from that mentioned by 
Mr. W. J. Davis, on page 684. If we 
in Iowa had only 10 pounds per colony 
for five years in succession, we would 
give it up and buy our honey for family 
use at seven cents per pound or less— 
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extracted honey. A friend of mine com- 
menced with one colony that gave him 
three swarms and 400 pounds of honey 
in one Summer. 
L. HAMMERSCHMIDT. 
Amana, Iowa. 


Small Fall Crop of Honey. 


I bought one colony of bees last March. 
They swarmed twice, and gave 42 
pounds of honey in one-pound sections. 
I take the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
your book ‘‘ Bees and Honey” for my 
guide. Bees did very well here early in 
the season, but it was too dry. Bees 
gathered a very little nectar in the Fall” 
from smartweed and golden-rod. 

Midland, Mo. A. D. WALLIS. 





Southern Moss for Christmas. 


I have received several letters from 
friends, asking if I would send them 
some of our lovely Southern moss for 
Christmas decorations. Certainly ; I will 
forward it with pleasure to all who send 
stamps for postage, as there is plenty of 
it here, it is easy to get, and I have 
ample time to do it. Send postage at 
the rate of 16 cents per pound, or if you 
wish a large four-pound roll of moss, 
send 64 cents in stamps, and I will mail 
that amount to you. Do not plant the 
moss, as it is properly an air-plant, but 
hang or drape it anywhere. Keep it 
moist and it will continue growing. 

Mrs. F. A. WARNER. 

St. Nicholas, Fla. 


Butler’s Anti-Honey-Board Frame. 


I would like to say a word in favor of 
Mr. Butler’s anti-honey-board frame (see 
page 709). This frame, with a flat bar, 
instead of the V-shaped strip, deserves 
more credit than some think best to give 
it. About 8 years ago I experimented 
largely with brood-frames. I made and 
tested them with top-bars of various 
patterns. My object was to get rid of 
both burr-combs and honey-boards. A 
few tests proved to my own satisfaction 
that the break-joint feature of the honey- 
board was all a hoax, that brood-frames 
with a double top-bar, accurately spread, 
compared favorably with the slatted 
honey-board. Why not? Bees are in- 
clined to bridge the first bee-space. This 
privilege is not denied them. ‘The burr- 
combs and passages are between the 
double-bars. Why, then, use a honey- 
board or Hill’s device ? 

Belle Vernon, Pa. 





A. B. Batrp. 





Bee-Keepers and Raisin Growers. 


I am glad to be able to state that the 
fruit men are getting to look at the bees 
in a different light—more of them ac- 
knowledging that they are a benefit to 
the friut industry. Even one of my 
worst opponents was heard to remark 
the other day that the trouble between 
bee-keepers and grape-growers was not 
so much the fault of the bees as it was in 
the handling of the grapes while drying. 
This same man swore in court that fogs 
and light rains were a benefit to the 
raisins while drying. This Fall the 
weather has been very dry and warm, 
and the raisins are all dried, even the 
secondcrop, without loss. 

Messina, Calif. Gustav Boun. 





Bees in the Cellar. 


I always see that my bees are eomfort- 
ably housed by Nov. 1, and that they 
have plenty of stores. If the tempera- 
ture is kept at about 45°, about 12 
pounds of well-ripened honey will suffice 
for ordinary colonies. I have had them 
come out in good condition when they 
had only 10 pounds of stores for Win- 
ter. I have lost none for two Winters. 
My cellarisdry. The past season was 
very poor for honey gathering. Many 
bee-keepers got no surplus. My bees 
did well, giving TOO pounds of nice 
comb-honey, which I sold at home at 15 
cents per pound. J. ARROWOOD. 

Swan Lake, Minn. i 





Foul-Brood. 


I have seen so much of late about foul- 
brood, that I thought a word from one 
who has had long experience with it 
would not be amiss. During the year 
1880 I lost, out of about 100 colonies, - 
all but four with foul-brood. I notice 
that some claim that the spores only are 
carried, and that the disease is spread 
by honey alone. But my bees contracted 
the disease from an empty hive that I 
bought in Dallas and carried home. A 
foul-brood colony had, of course, occu- 
pied the hive, and I found that the dis- 
ease would spread from hive to hive by 
robbing, by changing queens or hives, or 
by keeping diseased colonies in the 
yard. Others took it whether they 
robbed or not, and the scalding or the 
starving plans, or putting empty hives 
on foundation, did no good. It kept 
on until the whole apiary was destroyed. 
When I extracted any honey, there 
would be enough of the foul-brood mat- 
ter to make the honey look and act like 
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jelly. When foul-brood is as bad as that, 
there is no cure without burning up 
everything. After all the bees in range 
died it ceased, and I have not seen any 
foul-brood in this country for eight years. 
My bees did well last season, and all are 
now in good condition. 
Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
Farmersville, Tex., Dec. 9, 1891. 





Honey-Dew Used for Brood-Rearing. 


This has been another “off year” in 
the honey business. The season opened 
favorably. There was plenty of early 
bloom, such as maples, apples, peaches 
and plums, all of which yielded con- 
siderable honey, but the white clover 
failed to give any surplus worth men- 
tioning. The oaks yielded considerable 
honey-dew, so much that some fear that 
it would cause a large loss of bees this 
Winter, but it was nearly all used up in 
brood-rearing. The Fall honey-flow did 
not amount to much, so that a good deal 
of sugar syrup was fed for Winter 
stores. Some bee-keepers have not fed 
their bees anything, so there will be a 
large loss of bees this Winter from 
starvation. We have just had quite a 
heavy snow. I have. my bees all snugly 
put away in straw,in a shed where, 
heretofore, they have successfully win- 
tered. The last two seasons having 
been poor, it is causing the amateurs to 
lose their grip. MARION MILLER. 

Le Claire, Iowa, Dec. 8, 1891. 


Bees Did Well this Year. 


I commenced this year with 5 colonies, 
Spring count. They gathered 350 
pounds of honey, and gave 3 natural 
swarms, and I made 2 by division. I 
have done better this year than any one 
else in our county; others generally re- 
port no honey ; but some obtained a very 
little. Keeping bees is a new thing in 
this locality, and there are but a few 
who know anything about it. 

Ellison, Wis. LEVI REICHARD. 





Report for the Season. 


In the Fall of 1890 I had 14 colonies 
all in fair condition. One became queen- 
less in the Spring, and died. The rest 
were stronger on April 9, when I first 
examined them, than they were in the 
Fall, having bred very strongly in Feb- 
ruary and March. They had used up all 
the pollen they had, and at the time I 
first opened the hives only a little brood 
was found, and that was hatching out. 








By June 1 most of them were short of 
stores, and there was but little coming 
in. The weather was cold and stormy. 
I fed some, and ought to have fed all of 
the colonies fora month, as they bred 
up very slowly, and some were not 
strong enough to store any surplus. 
Surplus honey began to come.in about 
the lastof July, and in August I got two 
swarms, both from one colony, and that 
was all. From the last of July the honey- 
flow continued until about Sept. 10, when 
it was cut off by drouth. I secured over 
400 pounds of comb-honey in one-pound 
sections, and the colony that cast two 
swarms had over 100 pounds of honey, 
all nicely capped. All of them went 
into Winter quarters in good condition, 
and with plenty of stores. 
GEO. GALE. 
Adams, Neb., Dec. 10, 1891. 


>_>. -_—— 
Bee-Feeder. 


There has never yet been a feeder in- 
vented that could be called perfect. A 
perfect bee-feeder should be inexpen- 
sive, durable and easy of access. It 
should beapplied in such a manner that 
it can be refilled readily without coming 
in contact with an army of cross bees. 
It should be so constructed that it can 
be applied to different kinds of hives in 
different positions. It should be an 
entrance feeder as well as a top feeder, 
and should be well joined, so that there 
can be no leakage whatever. All the de- 
fects of other feeders I have overcome 
in one I have lately made, which I think 
is the most practical ever put upon the 
market. My needs as a breeder have 
driven me to invent this feeder for ‘ all- 
around” use. E. L. PRArt. 

Beverly, Mass. 


- eer + - 
Yellow Carniolan Bees. 


I was sorry to see unpleasant person- 
alities mixed up with the answer to Mr. 
Alley’s defense of his yellow Carniolan 
bees. Let the matter be tested. Surely 
some isolated island or spot of ground 
can be found where there are no bees. 
Let sucha place be selected by the edi- 
tor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Mr. 
A. I. Root, and Professor Cook. Then 
let some one who says that the yellow 
Carniolan bees cannot be produced out 
of the grays, select a colony of grays to 
be worked over. Then let these men 
select an honest apiarist to take the 
selected grays to that spot of ground. 
Let the breeder, selected for the task, 
follow out Mr. Alley’s directions to the 
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letter, being careful that there are no 
bees but the grays near. If, under the 
above management, the yellow bees are 
produced, then Mr. Alley is inthe right. 
Let him have the honor that rightly be- 
longs tohim. Let the matter be tested 
fully and honestly, but do not abuse or 
use unpleasant personalities. 
Joun D. A. FISHER. 
Woodside, N. C. 


Reply to Mr. Davis. 


The article of Mr. W. J. Davis, on 
page 684, calls for a brief reply from 
me. lIexpected some one to whet the 
sword, but did not look for such an 
attack from home, much less from an 
American. Judging from the tenor of 
the various bee-periodicals in the United 
States, the writer had been of the 
opinion that the bee-keeping fraternity 
in America were a class who would live 
for and with each other; or, in other 
words, that they were filled with love, 
union, harmony and sympathy, but it 
appears that sympathy does not always 
run where it should, and for. whom it 
should. Mr. Davis objects to the follow- 
ing statement of mine: ‘‘For in ordi- 
nary seasons (which should have read 
extraordinary seasons—for such was 
meant) it is no uncommon thing to 
harvest from 140 to 200 pounds of 
honey per colony, and experts who have 
their colonies ready for the honey-flow, 
have produced as much as 300 pounds 
per colony.” Iam quite willing now to 
repeat the same words, and many will 
testify to their truthfulness, among 
them we will mention the following: 
Frank Smith, of Plum City, Wis., ex- 
tracted, a year ago, TOO pounds of 
honey from 7 colonies, and this was his 
first year of bee-keeping. Mrs. Green, 
of Ono, Wis., obtained 140 pounds of 
honey per colony. LL. Hammerschmidt, 
of lowa (page 787), says: ‘‘In ordinary 
years we have from 140 to 200 pounds, 
andin extraordinary years from 275 to 
350 pounds.” It is unnecessary to oc- 
cupy space with further proof.. It is 
obvious that 299,999 out of the 300,- 
OOO bee-keepers in the United States 
will not agree with Mr. Davis. As the 
other points made by Mr. D. are not 
worthy of consideration,I shall not deign 
to notice them. S. RoEssE. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 


~— + + 





Get a Binder, and always have 
your BEE JOURNALS ready for reference. 
We will mail you one for 50 cents. 





Wavelets of News. 
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Swarm Deserting its Hive. 


A. C. J. P. 


That beautiful swarm, 
Tt has all gone— 
What apity ! 


Drones, bees, and queen, 
Nothing to be seen— 
What a pity ! 


No cheerful hum to greet 
bedan? > +~ are on your beat— 
hat a pity ! 


The hive out there to rot, 
Perhaps to be forgot— 
hat a pity ! 


Perhaps one Summer day 
In May, before the hay, 
Another song we'll sing. 
Without this doleful ring, 
And not a pity. 
—British Bee Journal. 


Foul-Brood Honey. 


We have been looking over the pro- 
gramme of the National Convention, and 
as it will be impossible for us to be pres- 
ent, we should like some points talked 
over, and some facts brought out. 

First, in connection with foul-brood : 
It seems as if some scientists have put 
forth certain theories or statements that 
are not borne out in practice in this 
country. q 

When bees have been properly fasted, 
has any one ever known the disease to 
return ? What is the simplest, cheapest, 
surest, and best method of getting rid 
of the disease ? 

Would it not be advisable to make it 
a serious offence to sell honey infected 
with foul-brood, as it is easily seen how 
the disease may be scattered broadcast 
throughout the land by a few packages 
of foul-brood honey, left carelessly about 
for the bees to get at? 

Some have suggested the propriety of 
forcing every person who has foul-brood 
honey, to boil it before selling. This 
seems to be a difficulty, as the boiling of 
honey would necessarily destroy its 
color, texture and flavor, and reduce it 
in value very much. 

The disease would not effect it if sold 
for baking purposes, and perhaps that 
would be the best way to dispose of it; 
or for printers’ rollers, curing of meat, 
or the manafacture of confectionery. 

The only way to accomplish that 
would be to prevent those having foul- 
brood from selling any honey until the 
yard was completely rid of the disease. 














Another .point that we would like 
brought out at the Convention is the 
possibility of carrying out some plan 
similar to Alpaugh’s, by which large 
quantities of surplus honey could be 
obtained at the smallest possible expen- 
diture. 

A system that would enable us to pro- 
duce as much comb as extracted-honey, 
would, perhaps, increase our profits.— 
Canadian Bee Journal. 





— 


Intoxicated Bees. 


While reading the interesting notes 
on hardy flowers, by Mr. 8S. Arnott, they 
brought to memory his promise of last 
year to investigate the cause of bees be- 
coming torpid when working upon 
Sedum Fabaria or S. spectabile. 

Owing to the unfavorable state of the 
weather, and the influence it has upon 
some flowers more than others, in pre- 
venting them from being in a fit state to 
induce bees to work upon them, I have 
been unable to carry out my projected 
experiments. Although the plants flow- 
ered well this year, they were not much 
visited by bees in the past Autumn. 

Sedum ibericum, during Summer, was 
as usual very attractive to them. On 
one occasion I observed a few bees 
alight upon the large purple heads, so 
pretty at thatseason. I had only a few 
steps to take"to reach the plants, but 
although a few seconds only had elapsed, 
two of about a dozen of the bees at work 
were in a torpid or intoxicated state. A 
shower of rain put an end to whatI had 
hoped to be a discovery—that the flow- 
ers, in addition to the secretion of honey, 
also distill something of an intoxicating 
nature. Although most of the bees 
seemed to be unaffected, the two in 
question were instantly affected, which 
I thought from the effects of sipping a 
sort of ether, which sometimes stands in 
little globules on the top of the petals. 
I held the two bees in my hand for 
thirty minutes before they recovered 
from their torpor and were able to fly. I 
hope Mr. Arnott will give us the benefit 
of his observations.— London Journal of 
Horticulture. 





Bees do not Injure Fruit. 


In California an attempt has been 
made to grow grapes and conduct an 
apiary with it. The bees have been 
given the freedom of the vineyard, and 
noinjury has been done to the fruit. 
This is proof positive that bees do not 
puncture the skins of fruit, nor other- 
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wise injure it. California apiarists will 
yet demonstrate to fruit-growurs that 
the bees have improved fruit growing 
rather that injured it.—Exchamge. 

> —_r- 


New Races of Bees. 


If the Government at Washington is 
inclined to send some one to search out 
new races of bees, and get us further 


information, we think it due to Mr. 
Benton that the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention should express 


themselves very strongly in his favor, 
and from our acquaintance with him, 
we are convinced that no other person in 
the United States is so well suited to 
carry out that expedition successfully in 
the interest of bee-keepers. His past 
sacrifices should be considered in this 
matter, and if he would consent to 
accept the duty, we think it would be so 
well performed thatthe results would be 
all that could possibly be, attained.— 
Canadian Bee Journal. 


a hel tel ae el de tek de a a ek STORER FEN FERS INO 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor. you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


*- e+e 


A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 





Convention Notices. 
t= The annual meeting of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Denver, Jan. 18 and 19, 1892. 
H. Knianrt, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


t#@ The Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at the Court House in Charlotte, N. 
C., on Dee. 22, 1891. A full attendance is 
earnestly desired. 

A. 8. BEACH, Sec., Pineville, N. C. 


2" The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Asso 
ciation will meet in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Thursday, Dec. 31, 1891, and Friday, Jan. 1, 
1892, Gero. E. HiLTon, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 





{2 A special session of the California Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in honor of the visit of 
Prof. A. J. Cook and A. I. Root, will be held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jan. 6 and 7, 1892. The California 


permanent exhibit in an adjoining room, will 
no doubt be of interest to all. 
Cc. W. ABBorTT, Prest, 
G. W. BRODBECK, Sec. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, cach insertion: 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


Aline of this type will admit about e 


ht words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE 


ines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%; 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more,4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Special Notices. 


All New subscribers for 1892 will 
receive the remaining numbers of this 
year free. 








To Annual Advertisers.—0On 
all contracts made for the year 1892, 
we will insert the advertisement as soon 
as received, and no charge will be made 
for the insertions this year. The matter 
may be changed at any time, without 
cost to the advertiser. ‘* The early bird 
catches the worm.” Write for our terms, 
and the sooner the contract is made the 
more free insertions will be given. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of. both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper 

The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
Quissy.s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer’s Account Book 400. 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “Success,’’.. 1 
A Year Among the Bees .... 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 
Orange Judd Farmer 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 


Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden 
Rural New Yorker 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper ° 
Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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The Convention Hand -Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- - 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JouRNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

—————_— 4 @ +e __—_—____ 


Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 11.1 11.—Demand is limited, 
and suppl y Sufficient. We quote: Comb— 
Fancy w 1-lb., 14@15c; 2-lb., 12¢; off 
grades, ‘- ee 12@13c; 2-lb., 10@1llc; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb., 10@llc; 2-lb., 9c. Extracted— 
Basswood, white clover and California S%@7C; : 
orange bloom, 7@7%c; Southern, 65@70c ® 
gal. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Dec. 12.—Demand and 
supply are fair. We quote: White comb, 1lb., 
1S@1 of] preg — 2c. Extracted — White, 
7e; dark, Beeswax, is in light supply, 
and y eons be , at 23@26e. 

Cc MONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Dec, 12.—The demand is slow, 
with good supply, except choice comb. We 
uote: Choice white comb, 14@16c, Extracted, 
Za8e. Beeswax is in good poy ol and fair de- 
mand, at 23@25c for good to choice yellow. 
C. F. MUTH & SO 
Cor. Freeman & Oontral "Aves. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 11.—Demand for honey is 
fair, with adequate supply. We quote: Fancy 
1-D..14¢c; do 2-B., 12c; fair, 10@12¢; buck- 
wheat, 9@10c. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood, 7@7%c; buckwheat, 54%@6c. Beeswax, 
in fair demand, with adequate sup poly: , 26@27c. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson St. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—The demand is good for 
fancy white comb-honey, in 1-. sections, at 
16c; other grades white, 14@15c. Extracted 
nw selling slowly, owing to warm weather 

eae it at 6%@7%c. Beeswax, in light 
od y and ipod demand, at 26@27c. 
8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSASCITY, Mo., Dec. 12.—Demand poor, 
with lar; supply of comb. We quote: omb 
—1l-lb. fancy, 15@16c; dark, 12@13c. Ex- 
tracted—W hite, 7@7%c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax 
—None in market; light demand. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Dec. 11.—The demand for comb- 
one is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 25@26c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—Demand good and sup- 
sufficient. We quote: Comb, 14@16c. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7c eeswax, in light supply, and 
goad doukand, ‘at 25@27c. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 S, Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 12.—Demand fair and 
supply sqod, except of the best quality. We 
saa: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c; fair, 

3@14c; dark, 10@12¢. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or, kegs, 7%@8c; dark, 6@6\%c. Bees- 


wax, 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 9.—Demand good, 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10@13c. 
Extracted, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, in lightsupply 
and good demand, at 23@24e. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 11.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, witb no more glassed 1-b 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-h, 14@15c. Extracted— Basswood, 74@7 ec; 
buckwheat, 5%@64%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
== ood demand for dark extracted honey. 

wax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c 


F. G, STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 





CHICAGO, Dec. 12.—Demand is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
= es, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 

@27c. R.A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Dec. 11.—Deémand is good, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-i. fancy white comb, 
15@16c; extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, none in 
market. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 11.—Demand is good, 
supply not libe ral, as stock is mostly in. We 
quote: White comb, 12@15c; buckwheat and 
mixed, 9@11c. Extracted—Light, 6%@7%e; 
dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax—Supply light, and de- 
mand steady, at 28@29c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 11.—Demand is fair, and 
supply ample, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 14@15c; buck- 
wheat, 10O@1llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6@8c; buckwheat in 
demand at 5%@6%c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 





Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


—_—_____ @ @ se —-— -- 


ts" The sewing machine I got of you 
still gives excellent satisfaction—W. J 
PATTERSON, Sullivan, Ills. 


—_ — 7+. eo 


Money in Cabbage and Celery.— 
‘* Blood will tell.”” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 2O cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘*‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 
worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
18A16t La Plume, Pa 


Wants or Exchanges. 


SRA SAFRAN AISA SASF ANF SF STL E RSET SEI INO 





Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





j ANTED—TO BU Y—10,000 pounds choice 
comb-honey. Address B. WALKER, 


Capac, Mich., or Glen Haven, Wis. 24Att 


md 
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O N E 6 O LO N Saved from Death the Coming 

Winter Wiould Repay the cost of 
a copy of “* ADVANCED BEE CULTURE” ten Times Over. In 5 of its 32 
Chapters may be Found the Best That is Knouin upon Wintering Bees. 
It costs 50 cents but its Perusal may Make you $50 Richer next Spring. 
The *“* REVIEW” and this Book for $1.25. If not Hequainted with the 
“REVIEW,” send for Samples. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Miehigan. 

oDtt Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Gonoe and Fosnto haat, Plum Onrewkts pevenned te exten Guerin. EXCELSIOR “outers. 
peorecrs Pry A AYS BE s ‘tT ie od PRICE 
nS Saw Plante at tnsocts fo Frits apELL® AT M. Fae halt Treen, rreem: Vines, 


23D13t Mention the American Bee cao 














TIte 


CHIGAGO WEEKLY JOURNAL 


—FOR THE— 


FARMER, STOCK-RAISER, 


AND THE COUNTRY HOME. 





All the News of the Day. Bright Editorials and Full Market 
Reports. 





Live Stock and Agricultural Subjects Given Special Attention 
by the Best Writers. 





A Department for Women, and Interesting Reading for Everyone 





ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 





Address— 


JOHN R. WILSON, 


PUBLISHER, 
161 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS 
COMPLETE 


In Six Handsome |2mo. Volumes. 


FINE CLOTH BINDING. - \ 





1 COLORED INK STAMPING FROM ORIGINAL 


Shore Bich DESIGNS. LARGE TYPE. 
A REALLY FINE EDITION WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


DANIEL DERONDA. 
MIDDLEMARCH. 
ROMOLA, AND THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


SCENES FROM CLERICAL LIFE, AND 
ADAM BEDE. 


MILL ON THE FLoss, AND SILAS MAR 
NER. 


FELIX HoLt, AND LEGEND or JUBAL, 
ETc. 








George Eliot is pre-eminently the woman writer of the age. Gifted with a mind 
almost masculine in its vigor and power, yet retaining the womanliness which, added to 
her literary strength, has made her works worthy the highest place accorded to her sex 
in the world of letters. 

“Middlemarch,” “The Mill on the Floss,” “Felix Holt,” “ Daniel Deronda,” 
* Romola,” and “Clerical Life” are household words among the educated of the land, 
and steadily and surely are becoming better and better known even in the cottage of the 
jaborer. These works are now placed before the public in most attractive form and our . 
special offer places them within the reach of all. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER. 


We will send this complete set of 6 volumes by express from New York city for 
$1.75, or by mail, postpaid, for $2.40. Or the same set, BOUND IN PAPER 
COVERS, by mail, postpaid, for $1.00. For 75 cents in addition to the above prices 
we will also send the Bee Journal for one year. 





THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph Street, - - - - - - . CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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WILLIAM M. T’.ACKERAY'S 
COMPLETE 


WORKS 


IN TEN VOLUMES. 








Large Long Primer Type, the only large type. 


FINE .* CLOTH .° BINDING. 


VANITY FAIR AND LOVEL 
THE WIDOWER. 

THE VIRGINIANS. 

PENDENNIS. 

THE NEWCOMES. 

THE ADV. OF PHILIP, AND 
CATHERINE. 

Henry Esmonp, BARRY 
LYNDON AND DENIs 
DUVAL. 

ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, AND 
THE Four GEORGES. 

BuRLESQUES, ANDYELLOW- 
PLUSH PAPERS. 

PARIS AND EASTERN 
SKETCHES, AND THE 
IRISH SKETCH Book. 

CHRISTMASBOOKS,AND THE 
HoGGARTY- DIAMOND. 





No one could ask for a richer store than these works of Thackeray, from which to 
draw for literary recreation during the evenings of the winter or the days of the summer 
outing. 

Thackeray was the king of satirists. His brilliant wit scintillates like the gleams of 
light from the facets of the diamond. His shafts pierce like the point of a rapier. 

The foibles and fashions, the fads and follies of the upper crust are held up to 
scathing ridicule, while the habits and habitations of the masses are laid bare for instruc- 
tion, amusements and general edification. No man or woman should be without 
Thackeray's Works. 

No household has the right to withhold Thackeray from its youths and maidens. 

Everyone should avail themselves of the following 


——SPECIAL OFFER= 


We will send this complete set of 10 volumes by express from New York city upon 
receipt of $3.00, or with the American Bee Journal 1 year for $3.75. If wanted 
by mail, add $1.00 for postage. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199 Randolph Street, - - - - - - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








